Lemuel Britt review 


Not much is known about Lemuel Britt beyond the handful of records found for 
him, briefly: 


Johnston County: 1761 road crew assignment. 


Bladen County: 1770 deed and 1779 patent; militia service in Revolutionary 
War; 1784 and 1786 tax lists. 


Robeson County: 1790 census, 1795 deed and will. 


Age: None of these records even hint at Lemuel’s age. He was at least 16 years 
old in 1761 since males of that age and older could be assigned to road and 
river crews according to North Carolina law at the time,’ but he was already 
raising a family by then — his son Samuel was born in about 1760 — so it’s 
more probable he was fully of age. 


I’ve seen two different birth years given for him but no supporting evidence or 
rationale for either claim. The "Brief History of the Britt Family" by James E. Britt 
states that he was born in Ireland in 1719 and pages from this history were 
attached to the application which first established Lemuel as a Patriot with 
Daughters of the American Revolution (DAR) in 1946.* DAR continued to use 
the 1719 birth year until sometime around 2005 when they changed it to 1735. 
as evidenced by their markup on an application submitted that year.* Neither the 
2005 application nor the full supporting documentation attached to Lemuel Britt’s 
DAR record (157 pages total) contains new evidence or a rationale for this 
change, unfortunately. 


A 1735 year of birth does seem more realistic given that the proof of his military 
service was his inclusion on the Wilmington District militia roll of Revolutionary 
Army accounts for October 1781 to August 1783* and he would have been at 


‘Walter Clark, comp. and ed., The State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXIII: 1715-1776 (Goldsboro, N.C.: 
Nash Brothers, 1904), “Laws of North Carolina — 1745,” p. 223. 

2 James E. Britt, “Brief History of the Britt Family.” This is included in Cora Lee Britt Lipkey, comp., “The Britts 
of Robeson County, North Carolina,” digital images, FamilySearch.org (https:/Awww.familysearch.org), film 
no. 7816115, images 326-371. The DAR application included an affidavit from W.S. Britt attesting to the 
"lengthy history of the Britt family of Robeson County, N.C. which was transcribed in 1903 from old records of 
James Britt, deceased." 

° "Ancestor Search," database, National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution (http://www.dar.org/), 
Lemuel Britt entry. The earliest approved applicant was National #337592, and National #833846 is the first 
application on which DAR revised the birth year. 

* From State of North Carolina Archives Information Circular Number 1 (rev. 1976): p. 5, “most of the 
[Revolutionary Army accounts] volumes were compiled between 1788 and 1793 to explain and detail North 
Carolina’s Revolutionary War expenditures when the state’s military accounts with the federal government 
were being settled.” p. 7, Wilmington was one of six military districts in 1780 and was made up of the 
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least 62 had he been born in 1719. Though not impossible, this seems unlikely 
as the upper limit for required militia service was set at age 50 in 1778.° 


Birthplace: This has consistently been shown in DAR applications as “Neuse 
River, NC” but a 2012 application was annotated by a DAR genealogist: "Hist 
Acc, POB: Neuse River Section NC 1735, Unable to determine county, see: 
http://wiki.epa.gov/watershed2/index.php/Neuse_River_Watershed_North_Carol 
ina. The Neuse River goes through Craven & Pamlico counties. Pamlico created 
from Beaufort and Craven counties in 1872." 


The above link is no longer viable but the relevant information can be found at 
Wikipedia, i.e., that Neuse River is 275 miles long and runs through parts of 
seven counties. The map below shows the Neuse River "rising in the Piedmont 
of North Carolina and emptying into Pamlico Sound below New Bern...the 
longest river entirely contained in North Carolina."° The Piedmont is a plateau 
region stretching along the Eastern United States from New York to central 
Alabama. The width of this plateau region varies but it’s nearly 300 miles wide in 
North Carolina.’ 


Neuse River, Pamlico Sound watershed map® 


following counties: Bladen, Brunswick, Cumberland, Duplin, New Hanover and Onslow. 

5 Walter Clark, comp. and ed., The State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXIV: 1777-1788 (Goldsboro, N.C.: 
Nash Brothers, 1905), “Laws of North Carolina — 1778,” p. 190. 

& “Neuse River,” Wikipedia (https://en.wikipedia.org) 

7 “Piedmont (United States),” Wikipedia. 

8 Pamlico Sound watershed, created 12 February 2007 by Kmusser based on USGS data, cc-by-sa-2.5, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/File:Pamlicorivermap.png, unmodified. 
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Johnston County 


To research Britts in early North Carolina, it’s necessary to understand the 
evolution of the colony and the formation and changes to its counties throughout 
the 1700s. The obvious place to start is with Lemuel’s earliest known 
appearance, his assignment to a Johnston County road crew in July 1761: 


“Ordered that William Wood be appointed Overseer of the road 
from Johnston Courthouse to Coll. Smiths and that Benjamin Britt, 
Senr Benjn Britt, Junr Joseph Britt John Britt Lemuel (Semuel?) 
Britt William taylor & his negro fellow, John Laughan William 
Laughan and Jas. Laughan Thomas Christian James Moore 
(blurred) Ephraim Laughan, be under the said Wood to 
(blurred)."° 


Johnston County was created in 1746 from Craven County, which was originally 
called Craven Precinct."° 


Craven Precinct was created in 1705 (as Archdale Precinct) and expanded in 
1722 to include “the Settlements upon Neuse,;,, Trent and their Branches 
including Bear River.”"* Neuse is also referenced in Johnston County — “The 
first court was held at the home of Francis Stringer at the Ferry on Neuse 
River’? So this at least confirms that Lemuel was living in the Neuse River 
section, whether he was born there as DAR applications claim, had migrated 
there from elsewhere or had been in the colony for some time but was not of an 
age to show up in the records that survive for that period. 


Unfortunately, finding early records for North Carolina in general’* and for 
Johnston County in particular has been a challenge. "* The earliest tax list I’ve 
found for Johnston County is 1784 and while the county deed index reportedly 


° Weynette Parks Haun, Johnston County, North Carolina Court Minutes, Vol. |, 1759-1766 (Durham, N.C., 
self, 1974), p. 40; restricted book, transcription provided by FHL volunteer 7 June 2021. The transcription 
includes “(NOTE: No dates appear in typed record. “July 1761” is written in pencil in the margin on pages 35 
& 42),.” 

0 David Leroy Corbitt, The Formation of the North Carolina Counties, 1663-1943 (1950; reprint, Raleigh, N.C.: 
North Carolina Dept. of Cultural Resources, 2000), p. xvii. The author notes that it is sometimes difficult to 

ascertain the precise dates of these formations and re-formations (p. vi) and also that the term “county” has 
been used for the subdivisions of North Carolina since 1739 (p. xx). See also, Atlas of Historical County 
Boundaries (https://digital.newberry.org/ahcb/index.html). 

‘ William L. Saunders, comp. and ed., The Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. ||, 1713-1728 (Raleigh, 
N.C.: P.M. Hale, 1886), p. 459. 

2 Corbitt, The Formation of the North Carolina Counties, 1663-1943, p. 131. According to this source, the 

county seat was called Johnston Court House from 1771 to 1776 but the 1761 road crew assignment 

suggests this may have been the case much earlier. 

The search has included early tax lists available at North Carolina Digital Collections; The Colonial Records 

of North Carolina, land grants and deeds and other records for Johnston, Bladen and Robeson County. 

According to the state archives, there were no known fires in Johnston County but many records are 

missing. 
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starts in 1759, the earliest deed volume starts in 1762. This volume, B1, has a 
very damaged index at the back containing a truncated entry, “Britt [p.] 5”, and 
an entry for a deed to “Ben Britt Jr.” that looks to be p. 141 but is too stained to 
tell for sure. It’s a moot point in any case since both volumes labeled B1 at 
FamilySearch.org start on p. 187."° 


A big question at this point is when Lemuel made the move to Bladen County. A 
possible hint is contained in the earliest record found for him there, a 1770 deed 
in which Lemuel (the grantee) is described as “late of Bladen County,” language 
typically used when someone was formerly but is not currently a resident. 
Perhaps he moved to Bladen sometime after 1761, then left and was now 
buying land there intending to return permanently. 


Bladen County 


Bladen Precinct (now Bladen County) was created in 1734 from New Hanover 
Precinct (now New Hanover County), which was created in 1729 from Craven 
Precinct."° |s it possible that all genealogical roads lead to Craven? 


The deed mentioned above is dated August 1770; William Edwards of South 
Carolina sold to Lamb Britt, late of Bladen County, a tract of 150 acres “on Great 
Hogg Swamp E of Ashpole” described as the lower half of 300 acres patented 
by Edwards in December 1769.'” Abraham Barnes and Miles Barfield were 
chain carriers on his May 1768 survey."® 


In November 1779, Lemuel patented 100 acres that joined his own land 
according to the survey warrant. The October 1778 survey describes it as “lying 
on the Wt. side of Drowning Creek [now called Lumber River'’] and on the Wt. 
side of Hogg Swamp” and mentions Toler’s line. Lemuel and William Toler 
served as chain carriers.”° Britts figure in a number of William Toler’s patents 
and deeds in both Bladen and Robeson counties, as chain carriers or owners of 
adjoining land, etc. 


*8 Johnston County, North Carolina, Deeds and grants v. A-1, B1,1 (transcript), D1 1759-1771, film no. 
7526633, FamilySearch.org, images 295 and 293, respectively. The index is at the end of Book B1, which 
starts with image 156. There’s another collection that includes B1, film no. 7513669 which also starts on p. 
187; it includes two of the aforementioned index pages, images 137 and 138, that seem to be slightly less 
damaged but it doesn’t include the page with the name of Ben Britt Jr. 

“Bath County, North Carolina,” Wikipedia. See also, Corbitt, The Formation of the North Carolina Counties, 
1663-1943, pp. 27 and 74. 

” Bladen County, North Carolina, Deed Book 23, pp. 132-133, images 182-183, FamilySearch.org. 

“North Carolina, U.S., Land Grant Files, 1693-1960,” database with images, Ancestry.com. 

“18" Century Landmarks,” Robeson County, North Carolina Genealogy and History 
(http://genealogytrails.com/ncar/robeson/hist_18thcenturylandmarks.html). 

20 “North Carolina, U.S., Land Grant Files, 1693-1960,” Ancestry.com. 
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In 1784, Lemuel was on the Bladen County tax list in Capt. Barnes’ district with 
250 acres and 2 white polls (males age 21 and over?'), which probably included 
son Samuel. Benja. Britt was also there with 300 acres and 2 white polls.” 


In August 1786, Samuel Britt of Bladen purchased from William Toler of Duplin 
200 acres “lying on Great Hogg Swamp & East of Tadpole [also known as 
Ashpole]...about a half mile below William Edwards.”* This description matches 
William Toaler’s patent for 200 acres issued in March 1775, with the January 
1773 warrant further describing the requested land as “including Nathan Britts 
improvements.”** Michael and Josiah Barnes were chain carriers on the survey 
and Michael and Elias Barnes were witnesses to the deed. 


Lemuel and Benja. Britt were on the 1786 Bladen County tax list, in an 
unidentified district believed to be “in South Robeson County, including Britts 
Township.”” Unfortunately, this list contains only names so there’s no 
information on how much land each had or how many white tithables. Other 
familiar Robeson County names in this district were Abram and Michael Barnes; 
and Arthur, Meady and Campbell Lamb. 


Robeson County 


Robeson was created in 1787 from Bladen County. The Act establishing it 
named Drowning Creek (now Lumber River) as the dividing line with everything 
to the east remaining Bladen and everything to the west becoming the new 
county of Robeson.*° Lumberton, the county seat, is on the banks of the Lumber 
River.?’ In 1788, “all that part of the County of Bladen west of the Great Swamp” 
was annexed to Robeson as well.*® So Lemuel was likely already living in the 
part of Bladen that was put into Robeson County. 


He was on the 1790 census in Robeson with two males under age 16 and six 
females. Based on his will published in late November 1795? the males were 
sons Alexander and Nathan (son Samuel was a head of household himself); and 


21 Clark, The State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXIV, “Laws of North Carolina — 1784,” p. 543. 

?2 Tax Lists and Tax Records, North Carolina Digital Collections (https://digital.ncdcr.gov/digital/). 

23 Bladen County, North Carolina, Deed Book 1, pp. 209-210, image 237, FamilySearch.org. It’s hard to tell for 
certain whether the grantee is “Lamuel” or “Samuel” but more likely the latter as between Lemuel’s 1770 and 
1795 purchases and his 1779 grant he had 350 acres when he died, the same amount he devised in his will. 
Numerous land patents have been found referencing “Tadpole or Ashpole Swamp” so these names were 
apparently used interchangeably for the same place. 

4 “North Carolina, U.S., Land Grant Files, 1693-1960,” Ancestry.com; William Toaler (indexed as Tealer), grant 
no. 955 in Bladen County, entered 11 January 1773, issued 6 March 1775. 

25 Robeson Scribe, Vol. VIll, Issue 4, Fall 2011, pp. 3-5; publication of the Robeson County Historical and 
Genealogical Society. 

26 Clark, The State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXIV, p. 838. 

27 “Lumberton, North Carolina,” Wikipedia. 

78 Corbitt, The Formation of the North Carolina Counties, 1663-1943, p. 30. 

29 “North Carolina, Wills and Probate Records, 1665-1998,” database with images, Ancestry.com. 
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the females were his wife Mary, daughters Nancy, Betsy and Polly and possibly 
Charity, whose relationship to him isn’t stated in the will as it was with all of the 
others. It's unknown who the sixth female might be. 


The 1800 household of his widow Mary included one male aged 10-15, one 
male aged 16-25 and four females aged 16-25. Again, the males were likely 
Alexander and Nathan and the females were probably Nancy, Polly, Betsy and 
Charity. 


In his will Lemuel devised land to several of his children: 125 acres each to 
Alexander and Nathan and 100 acres to Nancy. The first bequest, to Alexander, 
includes “after his mothers widowhood” but presumably this was his intent with 
the other land as well and Mary Britt appears in A /ist of unlisted taxable property 
in Robeson County with 350 acres of land and no white or black polls. The list 
isn't dated and it’s one of several records contained in a subfolder labeled 
“1801-1830”°° but the lack of tithable males suggests Nathan had set up his own 
household by then and Alexander had not yet come of age, i.e., before 1808. 


Some preliminary conclusions*' 


These conclusions are preliminary as a more extensive review is still needed 
and evidence may emerge that negates some of the below. 


That Samuel Britt was Lemuel’s only child from an earlier marriage and that 
Mary was the mother of his other children. This is based on the huge age gap 
between Samuel and the other children named in Lemuel’s will and reflected in 
his and Mary’s households in 1790 and 1800, respectively. Samuel was named 
as Lemuel’s Executor but was not otherwise named in the will, but it wasn’t 
unusual for parents to make devises and bequests only to those children they 
had not already provided for and maybe Lemuel helped financially when Samuel 
bought the 200-acre Bladen County tract in 1786. 


That son Nathan was one of the males under 16 in Lemuel’s 1790 household 
and the male aged 16-25 in Mary Britt's 1800 household; that he was born in 
about 1775; and that he relocated by 1840 to Choctaw County, Mississippi 
where he died after the 1850 census was enumerated. 


That son Alexander was one of the males under age 16 in Lemuel’s 1790 
household and the male aged 10-15 in Mary Britt’s 1800 household; that he was 


3° Treasurer's and Comptroller's Papers, County Settlements with the State, Robeson County 1786-1910, Box 76, 


State Archives of North Carolina, Raleigh. The only surviving tax records for early Robeson are contained in 
subfolders labeled “1786-1800” and “1801-1830,” the contents of which have been transcribed and uploaded to 
https://archive.org/details/robeson-county-settlements-with-the-state. 

$1 My thanks to J.M. Jones for sending me a copy of his compilation, “Britt-Lamb 101 (May 2016),” a summary 
of his research related to Lemuel’s daughter Nancy, who married Meady Lamb. 
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born in Robeson County in about 1787 and died there in December 1849.**. In 
his will he bequeathed what looks to be a total of 831 acres to his children** but 
he had already reported 711 acres on Hog Swamp as of the 1837 Robeson 
County tax list.** Part of this land, 170 acres, may have been what he bought in 
1820 from Samuel Britt,*° who purchased it along with two other tracts from 
Andrew Fulmore in 1810.*° 


That the older Nathan Britt found on the 1810 census in Robeson County was 
the Nathan Britt whose “improvements” were mentioned in reference to the 
Bladen County tract that William Toler sold to Samuel Britt in 1786. On the 
census, Nathan Britt was in the oldest age category, or born before 1766. In 
October 1782 a Nathan Britt patented 400 acres in Johnston County on the 
south side of Middle Creek.*’ He would have to have been at least 21 years old®® 
so if this was the same Nathan Britt, he was born no later than 1761. Either he 
sold the land before 1784 or a different Nathan Britt was on the tax list that year 
with no land and one white poll.°? There wasn’t a Nathan Britt on the state 
census for that county in 1787.*° Whether these are all the same man or he’s 
related to Lemuel Britt is unknown but naming a son after a brother or other 
male relative was a fairly common convention at the time. 


Other possible connections include Benjamin Britt, who had land dealings in 
Bladen County beginning in 1773 and was on the 1784 tax list with 2 white polls. 
This may have been the Benjamin Britt Sr. who patented land in Robeson in 
1789 and was on the census there from 1790 to 1810. 


Johnston County Britts 


Deeds were found in Johnston County for the other Britts named in the 1761 
road crew assignment for land around Swift Creek; there was also the Nathan 
Britt grant and one to Jesse Britt.*’ The fact that males had to be at least 21 


32 "U.S., Federal Census Mortality Schedules, 1850-1885", database with images, Ancestry.com. 

33 “North Carolina, Wills and Probate Records, 1665-1998,” Ancestry.com. 

** Morris F. Britt, “1837 Robeson County Taxables,” The Robeson County Register, Vol. V, No. 2 (May 1990), p. 
64. 

35 Robeson County, North Carolina, Deed Book U, pp. 237-238, images 128-129, FamilySearch.org. 

36 Ibid., Deed Book P, pp. 296-297, image 791. 

37 Johnston County, North Carolina, Deed Book M1, p. 195, image 442, FamilySearch.org. This patent couldn't 
be found in a search of the “North Carolina Land Grant Files” database at Ancestry.com. 

8 British colonies operated under British common law which styled persons under the age of 21 as infants for 
legal purposes, including the acquisition of land except through inheritance (and then, though the title was 
held in their name, any legal actions concerning it were via a trustee or guardian). British common law is laid 
out in William Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, Book the First (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1765), Chapter 17, “Of Guardian and Ward,” pp. 448-454; OCR transcriptions can be found online or it can 
be downloaded from https://archive.org. 

3° Tax Lists and Tax Records, North Carolina Digital Collections. 

40 “North Carolina, U.S., State Census, 1784-1787,” database with images, Ancestry.com. This collection does 
not include Bladen or Robeson counties. 

“' "Britt Johnston Co. NC deeds," compiled by Donna Newman (15 Jun 2021); attached. 
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years old to buy, sell or patent land, in combination with other information from 
the deeds, allows for the /atest possible birth year to be estimated for these 
Britts (recalling that at the time “Sr.” and “Jr.” were used to differentiate between 
two men with the same name and did not imply any relationship between them). 


e Joseph, 1763 grantor, born no later than 1742 


Benjamin Sr., 1769 grantor but land sold to him in 1754, born no later than 
1733 


e Benjamin Jr., 1769 grantor but land sold to him in 1763, born no later than 
1741 


e John, 1779 patent, born no later than 1758 
e Jesse, 1779 patent, born no later than 1758 
e Nathan, 1782 patent, born no later than 1761 


More research is obviously needed to fill in the gaps and to determine when the 
Britts first came to North Carolina and from where. If this is achievable at all, it 
will require understanding how the colony/state and its counties were formed 
and using that information to work backward from the various Britts’ first known 
appearances. 


Origins of North Carolina 


"The charter of 1663 issued by King Charles II to eight of his personal 
friends has been called the birth certificate of the two Carolinas. 


This was the fifth charter issued by the British Crown which included the 
area, or a part of the area, that is now North Carolina. The first was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth in 1578 to Sir Humphrey Gilbert to plant 
colonies in the New World. Gilbert perished on the way from 
Newfoundland to England in 1583 and the following year his grant was 
renewed in the name of his half brother, Sir Walter Raleigh, for a vast 
region called Virginia. The third was the charter of Virginia, granted in 
1606 to the Virginia Company of London and voided in 1624. The fourth, 
and the first to mention the area Carolina by name [Carolana], was 
granted in 1629 to Sir Robert Heath and was voided soon after 1660. 
Finally, the charter of 1663 granted Carolina—-a vast area extending 


from Virginia southward to Spanish Florida and westward to the “South 
Seas” or Pacific Ocean—to eight Lords Proprietors, favorites of King 
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Charles Il. Two years later another charter extended still farther the 
boundaries of the region. This was done primarily to include certain 
settlements already made in the region of Albemarle Sound by colonists 
from Virginia. In 1729 all of the Proprietors except the Earl of Granville 
sold their rights in Carolina to the Crown." 


",..there were two separate and distinct permanent settlements in 
Carolina. The Albemarle, which later became North Carolina, is the one 
under discussion here, and the other, on the Ashley and Cooper rivers, 
later became South Carolina."*° 


Formation of select precincts and counties in North Carolina” 
1664/1665: Albemarle Precinct created; three precincts were created 
from it in 1671: Carteret, Shaftesbury (now Chowan) and Berkeley (now 
Perquimans) 


1696: Bath Precinct created "from the territory south of Albemarle River"*®° 


1705: Craven Precinct created "as Archdale Precinct of Bath County, 
renamed Craven in 1712"*° 


1722: Craven Precinct expanded "to cover all settlements on Neuse and 
Trent Rivers;" renamed Craven County in 1739 


1729: New Hanover created from Craven Precinct 
1734: Bladen created from New Hanover 
1746: Johnston created from Craven 
1787: Robeson created from Bladen 
Migration into early North Carolina and the Neuse River section 
"A glance at the map will show why North Carolina received its first 


permanent settlers from Virginia. The dangerous character of the 


42 William Stevens Powell, The Carolina Charter of 1663: How It Came to North Carolina and Its Place in 
History (Raleigh, N.C.: The State Department of Archives and History, 1954), p. 1. 

Corbitt, The Formation of the North Carolina Counties, p. xvii. 

“4 Atlas of Historical County Boundaries. 

Corbitt, The Formation of the North Carolina Counties, p. 8. 

Ibid., p. xvii. 
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Carolina coast and the absence of good harborage made the approach 
too difficult and uncertain to admit of colonization directly from Europe."*” 


"The Albemarle settlement, therefore, is the parent settlement of North 
Carolina, emigration going from it to the southward, from the Chowan to 
the Roanoke, Maratock or Noratoke, as it is spelled on the old maps 
thence to the Pamplico, where, in 1690, a colony of Frenchmen, an 
offshoot of the James River French settlement in Virginia, made a 
lodgment. Then the Neuse River was reached, and, on or before 1706, 
was passed. In 1707, there was another secession from the same James 
River settlement, and another lodgment of Frenchmen in North Carolina 
— this time between the Neuse and the Trent Rivers."“® 


According to NCpedia, a project of the North Carolina Government & 
Heritage Library at the State Library of North Carolina: 


“Initially the push for European settlement of the Piedmont came 
from English colonists living in the east. But Piedmont rivers such 
as the Broad, Catawba, and Yadkin/Pee Dee flowed south into 
South Carolina. That made communication and trade with the 
eastern part of the colony difficult and discouraged settlers from the 
Coastal Plain. 


For this reason, only a few came inland from coastal towns, and by 
the 1730s Piedmont North Carolina was just starting to grow. Early 
Piedmont settlers were primarily Scot-lrish and German people who 
were descendants of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia settlers. 
These settlers came down the Great Wagon Road. Many left their 
home colonies because suitable land in those colonies had become 
scarce and expensive. 


The Scot-lrish, or Ulster Scots, were descendants of Scots who had 
moved to Northern Ireland. They had prospered in Ireland until 
changes in English policies led many to migrate to America, where 
most settled in Pennsylvania. They began to arrive in North 
Carolina in the 1730s, leaving Pennsylvania after crops were 
harvested in the fall and arriving in the Piedmont in time to plant 
winter crops and seedlings that they brought with them.”*° 


R.D.W. Conner, History of North Carolina, Vol. |: The Colonial and Revolutionary Periods, 1584-1783 


(Chicago: The Lewis Publishing Co., 1919), p. 21. 

William L. Saunders, comp. and ed., The Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. | (Raleigh, N.C., P.M. 
Hale, 1886), p. x-xi. 

"Expanding to the West: Settlement of the Piedmont Region, 1730 to 1775," NCpedia 
(https:/Awww.ncpedia.org/anchor/expanding-west-settlement). 
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Some observations about the above: first, David Hackett Fischer calls “Scots- 
Irish” an Americanism that mischaracterizes this group of immigrants who came 
from “the lowlands of Scotland, northern England, and every side of the Irish 
Sea.” He identified peak periods of immigration for this group as 1718, 1729, 
1741, 1755, 1767 and 1774 and states that most of them entered the colonies 
via ports in Philadelphia and Newcastle.” 


Colonial Roads in the Southern United States”' 
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And second, as shown by the map above, there were likelier migration routes 
than the Great Wagon Road from the northern colonies into the part of North 
Carolina under review. According to William Dollarhide, wnose work was the 

basis for the map: 


°° David Hackett Fischer, Albion’s Seed: Four British Folkways in America (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 


1989), pp. 606, 618. 

Colonial Roads in the Southern United States, created 24 January 2011 by DiltsGD and published under 
public domain license, https://www.familysearch.org/en/wiki/File:Colonial_Roads_in_the_South.png, 
unmodified. 


51 
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“By about 1735, the Fall Line Road cut off at Fredericksburg from the 
King’s Highway, and continued to points south following the fall line, the 
first interior route into Virginia, the Carolinas, and as far south as the 
Georgia line. 


If you want to know how an ancestor traveled from Pennsylvania or 
Maryland to the interior of the Carolinas before 1750, the King’s 
Highway and the Fall Line Road were probably the routes they took.” 


Prospects for further research 


All of this is food for future thought after more is known about when the Britts 
first made their way into North Carolina. There are still records that have not 
been tapped but they must be manually searched page by page,” a tedious 
process but one that sometimes yields surprising finds. 


The various Britts with the same given name also need to be sorted out. For 
example, the Johnston County Benjamin Britt was a witness to Joseph Britt’s 
1762 deed and signed it with “his mark”, the letter B. This same signature is 
found on a 1787 deed where Benjamin Britt Sr. of Johnston County sold a 200- 
acre tract in Bladen (now in Robeson) that had been granted to him in 1775.* 


1762 Johnston County deed 1787 and 1814 Robeson County deeds 


4 


Two other deeds were found for him with this signature: a 1789 Robeson grant 
he sold in 1796, and an 1814 deed gift to son Jacob.°° The Benjamin Britt who 
named son Jacob Britt in his 1835 will signed with an X may have been the 
younger Benjamin Britt found in early Robeson County and was likely related to 
Benjamin Sr.°° 


2 William Dollarhide, Map Guide to American Migration Routes, 1735-1815 (Bountiful, Utah: HeritageQuest, 
2000), p. 5. 

e.g., at FamilySearch.org, there are some will collections described as "Includes wills, deeds, court martial 
minutes, inventories, settlements of estates, guardian accounts, and other miscellaneous records." North 
Carolina Digital Collections includes one called “Colonial Court Records” with 23 pages of results, most of 
these lacking an OCR transcription. This collection includes such things as Apprentice Papers, 1695-1736 
(25 pages, has transcript); Deeds and Bills of Sale 1689-1742 (103 pages, no transcript); and Headrights 
1680-1701 (55 pages, no transcript). 

Robeson County, North Carolina, Deed Book A, p. 24, image 23, FamilySearch.org. 

°° Ibid. Deed Book F, p. 65, image 519; and Deed Book Q, p. 412, image 580. 

°° “North Carolina, Wills and Probate Records, 1665-1998,” Ancestry.com. 
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Some Britt deeds, Johnston County, North Carolina 


FN 


Year 


Deed info; [Deed Book: page, image #] 


Comments 


Joseph 


1763 


Joseph Britt to Samuel Peoples or Pebles of Brunswick 
Co VA, 12/8/1762; 60 acres on S side of Swift Creek, the 
plantation where | dwell "it being a track that | [have?] a 
[Deed?] for of Benjamin Britt, witnesses John Lawhon, 
Benjamin Britt, acknowledged Apr 1763 [Trs1: 49, #164, 
in v. B1-D1] 


Joseph 


1769 


Dennis Collins. weaver, to Joseph Britt, blacksmith, 
8/24/1769; 117 acres E of Panther Branch including 
plantation whereon Henry Williams formerly lived, 
mentions Thomas Dunagan survey; witnesses Hardy 
Sanders, John Rowland [Trs1: 199, #243, in v. B1-D1, 
1762-1769] 


Benjamin Sr 


1769 


Benjamin Britt Sr to Samuel Smith, 10/21/1769, 100 
acres S of Swift Creek part of grant by Lord Granville on 
4/26/1754 to John Lawhon, who conveyed it to Britt on 
6/15/1754; witnesses Samuel Smith Jr, John Sanders 
[Trs2: 49, #28, in v. H1, 1769-1777] 


Benjamin Jr 


1769 


Benjamin Britt Jr to Samuel Smith, 10/21/1769, 140 
acres S side of Swift Creek, mentions Benjamin Britt Sr; 
granted to Wm Wood by Lord Granville on 4/26/1753 and 
through various conveyances to Benjamin Britt Jr on 
1/20/1762, witnesses Samuel Smith Jr, John Sanders 
[Trs2: 50, #28, in v. H1, 1769-1777] 


Jesse 1779 | Jessy Britt, grant, 12/12/1779; 640 acres S side of Neuse | This is the same date except for the year (1779 
River on both sides of Little Creek; mentions lines of vs. 1778) of grant no. 92 to Jesse Britt in NC Land 
James Norris and Wm Dodd [L1: 90, #236, in v. 11-M1, Grant Files at Ancestry.com, and the survey from 
1773-1783] the grant exactly matches the metes and bounds 
description in this deed. 
Nathan 1782 | Nathan Britt, grant for 400 acres in Johnston Co., no. This_grant doesn't come up in a search of NC 


770, 10/21/1782; S side of Middle Creek, mentions own 
lines, John Allen [M1: 195, #442, in v. 11-M1, 1773-1783] 


Land Grant Files at Ancestry.com 


NOT FOUND, Britt deeds in the Grantee index 
FN Year | Description from index [Deed Book: page] 
Jesse 1778 | 640 acres S side of Neuse River [40: 92]; see his 1779 entry above 


From NC Land Grant Files at Ancestry.com, grant to Jesse Britt in Johnston Co on 12/12/1778, 
Book 40, p. 92, no. 92, entered 6/6/1778, surveyed 7/1/1778, survey exactly matches metes and 
bounds description of the above deed. 


John 1779 


100 acres N side of Swift Creek [42: 116, no. 257 (grant)] 

From NC Land Grant Files at Ancestry.com, grant to John Britt in Johnston Co. on 12/30/1779, 
Book 42, p. 116, no. 257, entered 3/23/1779, surveyed 6/9/1779; 100 acres N side of Swift 
Creek on both sides of Cooper Branch including his improvement; chain bearers James Norris, 
John Britt 


Nathan 1780 


400 acres [HC K: 8]; probably same as the 1782 grant, maybe the entry date; not found in NC 
Land Grant Files 


Nathan 1780 


400 acres [GRT 1: 8]; probably same as the 1782 grant, maybe the entry date; not found in NC 
Land Grant Files 


DIDN'T REVIEW these (or later) Britt deeds in the Grantor index 


FN Year Description from index [Deed Book: page] 
John 1787 100 acres [Trs2: 234] 

Jesse 1795 142 acres [1:39] 

John 1795 100 acres [1: 120] 

Jesse Jr & Nancy | 1795 | tract [1: 102] 


